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^Sunday School Reform from the Modern 
Educational Standpoint. 


BY MARY E. HUTCHESON. 


THE MODERN IDEAL, OR THE NEW DEVELOPING EDUCATION. 


IN considering the subject of the need for reform in 
our Sunday School work, we perhaps- cannot do 
better than to adopt as a motto our guiding principle 
the following somewhat free rendering of a. passage 
from the book of the Prophet Jeremiah " that we make a 
stand upon the ancient way, and then look about us and 
discover what is the straight and right way, and so to 
walk in it." 

Standing thus at this period of the world's history, and 
looking about us, we discern without difficulty a new way 
in matters educational upon which with ever increasing 
enthusiasm, a buoyant step and unswerving purpose, a host 
of secular educators, if they may be so designated, are 
pressing forward, moved by a common impulse to know 
the best and to do the best for the rising generation in 
the great work of education. In the field of educational 


* Originally published in The Living Church, Vol. XXII. 


activity the " child " as an object of solicitude has been 
pre-eminently before the people in these closing years of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

This " new enthusiasm " may be said to date back to 
the Swiss educational reformer, Heinrich Pestalozzi, who 
finished his labor of love and devotion to the cause of 
human progress in 1827, though the germ of what is 
called the modern educational ideal, or the new developing 
education is found in the teaching of Socrates. 

Pestalozzi's formula for the education of man is summed 
up in one word development. " All individual develop- 
ment," he declares, " manifests itself as activity self- 
activity. Self-activity has two phases ; one from without, 
inward, or receptive ; the other from within outward, 
expressive, productive, creative. The receptive phase 
must always precede the expressive." Regarding the 
senses as the instruments of the mind in the receptive 
phase of self-activity, he laid down his great principle : 
"All instruction must be intuitional anschaulich must 
reach the mind through the senses." 

As an educational reformer, Pestalozzi gave the most of 
his attention to the receptive phase of the child's activity. 
v/According to his educational doctrine, a child is able to 
think for himself, at least about some things, if he is 
given the opportunity to do so, and is capable of seeing a 
truth or discovering a principle if led to do so by a method 
of instruction resulting from a clear insight into the real 
nature of his powers and the laws which govern their 
development, v His great discovery was that human nature 
itself must dictate the principles of education. Again 
and again he urged this upon all whom his words and 


deeds could reach. With Pestalozzi was thus inaugurated 
a new epoch in education, since he created the possibility 
of making the Science of Pedagogy one of the branches 
of natural science. 

The battle between the old and the new in educational 
theory and practice began in this country in 1823, with 
the publication of a day school text-book,* which, based 
on Pestalozzian principles, gave not so much the theory as 
an example of what a school book ought to be. In the 
years that followed the publication of this little book, 
men went about like missionaries from place to place, 
preaching the "new" educational creed, often bearing 
witness to their faith in the new by a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion not unlike that of missionaries in a higher 
and greater cause. -/Wherever the. influence of the "new 
educational faith" or Pestalozzianism, as it has been 
called, was felt, knowledge gained by actual contact with 
things was made to precede the knowledge gained from 
books and the object method of teaching followed. tXThe 
pushing, cramming, pouring-in" method gave way to an 
attempt to present the materials of instruction in such a 
way as to lead the child to discover truth for himself as a 
result of his own thinking, and thus to make seZf-activity 
the basis of his development. Accordingly, what the 
pupil could not grasp was not forced upon him ; whatever 
was beyond his reach was left for future time and 
increased power. 

" I cannot determine the education of a child by its 
ability to answer questions in a given, way. These answers 
may be learned from books. Rather let me ask a question 
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* Intellectual Arithmetic, by Warren Colburn. 


to which the children have not learned an answer from the 
text book and let them give me an answer in their own 
language from their own thoughts." ''These are the words 
of onef through whose efforts in 1862 the reformed 
methods were systematically introduced into the public 
schools, thus laying the foundation of a system which, 
based on a new method of approach to the child-mind, 
will never again be questioned or attacked. 

*' The Art of Teaching is now defined as the Art of Ques- 
tioning, and the great stimulus to thought in the modern 
teaching process is the Socratic question which places the 
burden of thought upon the learner. 

"' This reform in educational practice instituted by Pesta- 
lozzi was supplemented and largely completed by the work 
of Friedrich Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. 
Like Pestalozzi, Froebel places great emphasis on self- 
activity as a condition of true development, but in actual 
practice he worked out as no other educator has done, the 
principle that, having acquired knowledge or truth rightly, 
through self-activity, expressive activity must follow as 
necessary to produce assimilation of knowledge and growth 
of power. In other words, in education of whatever kind? 
impression must lead to and be followed by expression, 
while expression must always be the result of previous 
impression. The law of development, as enunciated by 
Froebel further requires that there shall be continuity and 

f The late Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, founder, and until his death, 
which occurred in 1897, Principal of the State Normal and Training 
School, Oswego, N. Y. Dr. Sheldon is rightly regarded as the founder of 
American Pestalozzianism. 

See The Oswego Movement, by Andrew Philip Hollis. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


connectedness in education ; continuity to adapt instruc- 
tion to increased power, and connectedness to insure the 
right growth of knowledge. 

The principle of continuity is thus explained : 

" Development is produced by exercise which must arise 
from and be sustained by the thing's own activity. Exer- 
cise to produce development must be given at the right 
time, must always be in harmony with the nature of the 
thing developed, and proportionate to the strength of the 
thing. As that which is exercised grows constantly cap- 
able of higher and more varied activity, so must the exer- 
cise given grow continually higher and more varied in 
character, keeping pace with the development, never out- 
running it too eagerly, nor lagging lazily behind, every 
stage growing naturally out of that which precedes." 

The interconnection of all the parts of education and of 
all the parts of knowledge usect in education is called by 
Froebel connectedness. 

"Knowledge grows when new facts are rightly con- 
nected with facts already arranged and organized, and 
when the connections perceived are made clearer and 
clearer, and widened and deepened and multiplied. The 
task of the educator must thus largely consist in bringing 
out and making clear and maintaining the connections of 
facts and things." 

From the Froebelian standpoint, growth and develop- 
ment appear as phases of " a great drift of unification 
that animates all nature, prompting similars to seek each 
other out and to unite with an energy commensurate with 
their degree of similarity, forming ever newer, more com- 
plex, more refined unities ; until in man we reach a form 


that seeks unity with all nature, with all time, and with 
all space unity even with the infinite and eternal. It is 
the recognition of this great law and its application to 
early education, that has earned for Froebel the title, 
'Discoverer of Childhood,' and made him the principal 
modern exponent of what is known as the ' New Educa- 
tion.' 'Education,' Froebel teaches us, 'must lead the 
child, must lead man to unification, to at-one-ment with 
life in all directions ; it must lead him to be at one in and 
with himself, or in other words, in his conduct of life to 
harmonize thought, feeling and will ; it must lead him to 
unification with his kind, with his neighbor and society ; 
with nature and her laws ; and lastly with the Alpha and 
Omega of all life, with God." 

Side by side with the rapid spread of kindergarten prin- 
ciples and practice, we note the rise and progress in this 
country during the past twenty years, of another educa- 
tional movement known as Scientific Child-Study. 

In dealing with educational problems, choice may be 
made between two methods of procedure. The first 
method is to follow theories and presume the facts" upon 
which they rest. The second method is to first find the 
facts and then deduce underlying principles in order to 
build theories on them. This is the method of the workers 
in Scientific Child-Study. In this latest of intellectual 
interests, the method of inductive, evolutionary science, 
is applied to the study of the human spirit, and to-day 
scientists are "looking with eager eyes to see how the 
individual human organism, body, mind, and soul, origin- 
ates, grows, develops." Experts are now studying children 
as Sir John Lubbock studies ants. As yet we can but 


faintly discern what the results of their investigations 
may mean in the future education of the race. Enough, 
however, has already been accomplished to suggest to 
some the placing of the work of education on an entirely 
new basis. 

To sum up, we find as a marked characteristic of modern 
educational progress outside the church, a growing deter- 
mination and effort to " find out what the child is, to take 
him as he is, and then to proceed to develop him according 
to the necessities and laws of his being." . 



THE NEED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM IF WE ACCEPT THE 

CHILD AS THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN OUR 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


(a.) IN THE ARRANGEMENT OP COURSES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
(6.) IN THE CHARACTER OP SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 

J The educational problem of to-day has been shown to 
be not learning, but the learner ; while the " new " in 
educational practice tends more and more to direct the 
work of education from the standpoint of the child, as 
opposed to a point of view in matters educational which 
subordinates the individual to be taught, to the matter 
and method of instruction. 

vTt is evident that this change in educational ideals which 
indicates the line of progress in so-called secular educa- 
tion, has not, as yet, contributed much to the advance- 
ment of our Sunday School work. That educational 
practice in the Sunday School is still largely shaped by the 
belief that the mind is a receptacle to hold what is put 
into it ; and that " learning is receiving and retaining 
something foreign to the self," is evident from the fact 
that in all grades of instruction the appeal continues to be 
chiefly to the verbal memory. >^The great, leading educa- 
tional thought of development or growth that is gradual, 
orderly, and continuous, which necessitates the adaptation 


of the lesson material as well as the lesson method to the 
various stages of child growth ; and which makes the act 
of learning a spiritual process, an experience of growth 
on the part of the learner, has made practically little 
impression on our Sunday School work. "'The same value 
seems to be placed to-day on word-learning in the Sunday 
School as characterized educational practice previous to 
the time of Pestalozzi, based apparently on the belief that 
it matters not through what agency, at what time, or by 
what method the Word of God or doctrinal truth is deliv- 
ered ; in some miraculous way, if it can be forced into the 
mind, it will bear fruit in Christian living and in the up- 
building of the Kingdom of God, regardless of the " laws 
of nature and the limitations of man." 
' i/ The fact that educators are beginning to recognize the 
Sunday School as a necessary and, therefore, a "to-be- 
accounted-f or " force in the education of American youth, 
is evidenced by their frequent attacks on the methods in 
vogue in Sunday School work, as well as by the demand 
which they now make that the Sunday School shall recog- 
nize itself as one of several educational agencies, whose 
work must be co-ordinated in bringing about the harmo- 
nious development of child-life, and so aim to bring its 
work up to the required standard as an educational insti- 
tution. uThere is no doubt that the present unsatisfactory 
condition of many Sunday Schools is due to the fact that 
Sunday School work has not been regarded seriously 
enough from an educational standpoint. There has, there- 
fore, been lacking the clear aim and definite purpose, that 
would have supplied the necessary point of departure in 


carrying successfully forward this special line of educa- 
tional effort. 

In any attempt to reform the work of the Sunday School 
it will be the part of wisdom to move slowly ; but, having 
faced the necessity, the important thing is to begin to 
move, and to begin at once. 

A safe, as well as a rational beginning, would be to 
accept the child as a new point of view in our work, and 
then, after endeavoring in every way possible to learn all 
that is known as to his nature and needs, to make an effort 
to so adapt the materials and method of instruction that 
they shall work in harmony with the laws of growth. 
/With this for our point of departure, we may then plan 
our courses of instruction so as to reach that high stand- 
ard of educational insight, which declares that the school 
exists for the child, not, as our present system would seem 
to indicate, the child for the school. 
v/From the modern educational standpoint, the selection 
and arrangement of material for a Sunday School Lesson 
Scheme, must have first reference to a possible order of 
acquisition, which makes the needs of the pupil of first 
consideration, as opposed to any arbitrary following of an 
order of exposition, which is concerned chiefly with the 
presentation of the subject matter. The essential char- 
acteristic of the educational reform instituted by Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and others, is the attempt made to break 
away from a form of education determined by the logical 
order of subject-matter, and " to substitute for it some 
theory of the psychological development of the pupil as a 
regulative principle." The possibility of there being an 
essential difference between the logical order of subject- 
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matter and the pedagogical order of mental and spiritual 
development, presents itself in a convincing way under the 
close scrutiny of experience and theory. 

To illustrate : The right presentation of our Lord's life 
has to do, it seems to me, with three distinct periods of 
growth in the young human life, which it is wise to con- 
sider in the work of Christian instruction. Such present- 
ation includes (1) Our Lord's Personality as revealed in 
His humanity; (2) His divinity, and atoning work as the 
Saviour of men, the One Great Sacrifice offered for the 
sins of the world; (3) The historic Christ, and the rela- 
tion of the Church which he founded to the progress of 
civilization. 

For an adult, a logical presentation of these three 
points would be to place the last, first. But such a begin- 
ning would not do for the little child, whose life-span is 
too short for him to understand or to take an interest in 
chronology or the progressive unfolding of the Saviour's 
character and work. As for the second, the time for its 
presentation and emphasis, cannot be until the child, 
becoming in a measure a free agent, and understanding 
moral responsibility, can feel compunction for sins com- 
mitted, and is thus prepared to know and to receive Jesus, 
the Christ, as his Saviour and Redeemer. This period does 
not come until after early childhood. Thus, for the little 
child we have left for a right beginning, our Lord's Per- 
sonality as revealed* in His humanity, and the connecting 
link, the basis of appeal, is Love, Jesus, the Man-God, 
the Wonderful, the Wise, the Tender, the Gentle, Loving 
Friend, is all He can be to the little ones whom we suffer 
thus first to learn of Him. Later on He can and will be 
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more to them when they are prepared to receive of His 
fullness. 

In arranging our Courses of Instruction, we have yet 
to learn that we must be brave enough, and true enough, 
and skillful enough at times to hold back instruction as 
well as to give it. We shall then understand as never 
before the value of the Church's ideal of keeping close to 
the young, growing life, until full development is reached. 
While this is the Church's theory, the practice which 
attempts to give everything at once, whether the child is 
able to receive it or not, lessens the feeling of responsi- 
bility beyond the day and the stated lesson. This element 
of time brought into our Sunday School work in actual 
practice, will do much to re-create a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the religious training of the young. 

If the work of religious culture is to be carried for- 
ward on the basis of growth or development, how 
wisely to make choice of lesson material, guided, it may 
be, in the selection by a happy intuition, experience, 
theory, or the results of scientific investigation as to the 
nature and needs of the learner at a given period of devel- 
opment, is the problem which awaits solution in the future 
planning of courses of Sunday School instruction. On 
this new basis it will no longer be possible to prepare at a 
single sitting, a scheme of instruction extending from the 
infant department to the Bible Class. 

The graded Sunday School will necessarily follow the 
school that has a department for every distinct period of 
the pupil's growth ; that is graded in the subject-matter 
of instruction as well as in the method of its impartation; 
and that keeps its teachers in their departments. 

12 


The next step demanded will be to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in the matter of Sunday school text-books 
and lesson papers. Few educators or trained teachers 
would, to-day, place a text-book containing only printed 
questions and printed answers in the hands of a pupil ; and 
yet, the greater number of instruction books available 
now for Sunday School purposes are of this character. A 
book which, ignoring the principle of self-activity, gives 
the learner in the preparation or recitation of a lesson 
nothing to do but to repeat words like a parrot, is a 
mechanical, lifeless thing, and therefore valueless as devel- 
oping either mental or spiritual life. 

In bringing about needed reforms in our Sunday School 
work, the problem of providing suitable text-books of 
religious instruction can only be solved by the combined 
efforts of the theologian and the educator whose point of 
view has changed " from dogmatic assumption as to what 
a child is theoretically, to a teachable attitude of inquiry 
as to what a child is in fact." 
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THE NEED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM IF WE ACCEPT THE 

CHILD AS THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN OUR 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


(a) IN MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING FORCE. 
(6) IN THE MATTER OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT. 

^ The acceptance of the child as a new point of view in 
giving shape and direction to educational theory and prac- 
tice, resulted, as we have seen, in an attempt to make the 
matter and .method of instruction conform to the needs; 
and laws of mind and soul development. This tended 
very early in the work of educational reform to bringj- 
about another forward movement, namely, the professional 
training of the teacher.* The importance attached to this, 
work to-day in its relation to so-called secular instruction,, 
shows that through the years the conviction has but 
deepened and strengthened, that unless teachers have an 
opportunity for special preparation for their duties, the 
work of educational reform cannot go forward, because it 
will rest on no solid foundation. To-day, the skilful,. 


*For the most detailed study of Normal School History in the 
United States that has appeared in this country, see the " Rise and 
Growth of the Normal School Idea in the United States," by Professor 
J. P. Gordy, of the Department of Education, Ohio State University. 
Utited States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 8, 
1891. Whole Number, 178. 
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trained teacher takes first rank among the educators of 
youth, while teaching is no longer regarded merely as a 
trade which any one may take up, but a profession^ rank- 
ing with that of law and medicine, and requiring long and 
careful preparation before it can be rightly practiced. 
Vtrobably by far the most marked indication that the 
Sunday School has not been taken seriously enough from 
an educational standpoint, is shown by the way in which 
the work of the Sunday School teacher is generally re- 
garded. The conditions which call for reform in this 
connection present further proof in support of the state- 
ment previously made, that the change in educational 
ideals which indicates the line of educational progress 
outside the Church, has made, as yet, little impression on 
our Sunday School work. 

Whenever in the work of religious training, men and 
women come seriously to inquire what the nature and 
needs of a child are, and what the relation of childhood 
is to youth, and youth to manhood and womanhood, in an 
effort to carry forward the work of religious instruction 
from the standpoint of the learner, the trained teacher 
will be in demand in the Sunday School as well as in the 
day-school. Then, bungling and ill-directed effort will no 
more be tolerated here than in other lines of educational 
activity. 

Is it too much to expect that religious education, when 
skilfully directed, may be carried on with the same degree 
of certainty as to results as is felt in the matter of the 
mental development of the child ? " If we cannot calcu- 
late to a certainty that the forces of religion will do their 
work, then is religion vain. And if we cannot express 
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the laws of these forces in simple words, then is Chris- 
tianity not the world's religion but the world's conundrum." 
- That there are laws of spiritual, as well as of mental 
growth, which must be known and applied in the work of 
Christian education, is a fact that needs to be recognized 
and acted upon by all Sunday School workers, if Sunday 
School instruction is ever to be more effective than it is 
at present. 

It has been said that " the Sunday School teacher is like 
one who paints on an unseen - canvas. He has, therefore, 
great need to have clearly developed in his mind the ideal 
figure he would reproduce with his brush. The best pro- 
ducts of his work do not present themselves plainly to the 
eye. Especially, then, ought the Sunday School teacher 
to form distinct conceptions of the task he undertakes." 
Having a firm grasp upon that which is fundamental, all 
else will naturally shape itself to the desired end. 

It is not to be supposed that any argument in favor of 
the professional training of the Sunday School teacher is 
intended to set aside that higher preparation of character 
and life already recognized as of fundamental importance. 
Above all else in the work of religious instruction, must 
the teacher give of herself. Not by what she brings to the 
child from outside sources merely, but by what she imparts 
to him of the love and trust which glow in' her own heart 
for the Saviour of Men, will her teaching become "the 
process by which one mind, from set purpose, produces 
the life-unfolding process in another." This makes the 
highest demands upon the Sunday School teacher in the 
matter of Christian discipleship, and might be urged as an 
excuse to prevent some from engaging in Sunday School 
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work. To others, however, it offers a high and constant 
incentive to be and to live right in the sight of God, and 
leads them to regard Sunday School teaching, not as a duty 
to be shirked, but as a privilege to be prized. 

The following description of a model school for Bible 
study, written not long ago by a well-known educator and 
teacher, contains suggestions which point to a possible 
line of effort in bringing about improvement in all matters 
relating to our Sunday School teaching force. This model 
school was held in Jerusalem not far from two thousand 
three hundred and forty-two years ago. " The Superintend- 
ent was a minister named Ezra, and he had a staff of thir- 
teen assistant superintendents and thirteen trained teach- 
ers, all of whom were paid, besides other teachers, regarding 
whom we do not know whether they were trained and paid or 
not. The pupils were 'all the people,' both men and women, 
and all that could hear with understanding. On the occa- 
sion described, the school lasted from daylight to mid-day, 
and notwithstanding the long session and the fact that the 
people stood from the beginning to the end, we are told 
that the ears of all the people were attentive. The reason 
of this attention is not far to seek ; 'The teachers read in 
the book of the law of God distinctly and they gave the 
sense so that they (the pupils) understood the reading' The 
effect of this kind of teaching was pathetic, for we are 
told that ' all the people wept when they heard the words 
of the law ;' and then, being told that it was not the cor- 
rect thing to weep when they understood the law, they 
went to the other extreme and ' did make great mirth 
because they understood the words that were declared 
unto them.' In our time," he adds, " Sunday School pupils 
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may weep, and they have been known to make great mirth, 
but not particularly, so far as I have : observed, because 
they have understood the words declared unto them." 

When a true educational -spirit animates our Sunday 
School work, trained teachers and skilled supervision will 
be recognized as important factors in insuring the success, 
of the Sunday School. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that already 
the matter of teacher-training is receiving marked atten- 
tion in connection with organized Sunday School work as 
represented by the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion ; while the increasing demand for trained teachers 
capable of applying right principles of teaching in the 
development of children, indicates that in Sunday School- 
work, not of the Church, a forward movement in line 
with modern educational progress has already begun. 

Some one has said that the greatest obstacle to progress 
is satisfaction with the " average good." Let us of the 
Church not rest content with what is now being accom- 
plished in our Sunday Schools, unless such satisfaction is 
based on conviction, justified by a careful study of the 
whole subject, that our Sunday School work 'cannot be 
bettered. 

/ While seemingly of less importance than other lines of 
improvement already indicated, the question of Sunday 
School environment suggests, at least, a practical begin- 
ning in the work of reform. Some time ago I was asked 
by a clergyman to visit his parish for the purpose of 
arousing renewed interest in the Sunday School. " But I 
want you to wait for awhile," he wrote, " for I am ashamed 
to have you see where we put our primary department." 

X 
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Not long after, he told me with much satisfaction, of the 
. improvements he had made of the dainty paper on the 
walls, of the pictures, and the chairs of suitable height, 
and of other means he had used to make the primary room 
attractive and bright and comfortable for the little ones. 

|j/. The whole matter of Sunday School environment in so 
jf far as it tends to help or to hinder the work of religious 
/ instruction, is well worth .consideration. In this con- 
nection I desire now only to call .attention to the necessity 
which exists for distinguishing between the Sunday School 
as a place for instruction, and the Church building as a 
place of worship ; such discrimination being made neces- 
sary in view of its relation to the up-building of the 
religious life of the child. "In view of the common prac- 
tice of holding the Sunday School session in the Church 
building, it may be well to suggest that there is a possi- 
bility of so conducting a Sunday School as to defeat one 
of the objects for which it ought to exist, namely, the 
development of the feeling, and formation of the habit, of 
reverence. Especially with young children, of first impor- 
tance in the work of religious training is that unconscious 
tuition which has its source in the silent, spiritual influ- 
ences which give character to the child's environment. 
And not only during these early years do these silent 
influences do their uplifting work. During the whole 

* formative period in human life they act mightily in the 
work of spiritual up-building, due, I believe, to the fact 
that they supply direct communication between the self- 
active spiritual life within and the revelation of the spir- 
itual which is without. The best welfare of the child 
demands that we endeavor to remove the Sunday School 
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from the church building as soon as possible, while we aim 
to take the children of the Sunday School into the church 
as often as possible. 

This view of the importance of religious environment 
leads to the conclusion that the Sunday School can never 
and ought never to take the place of the services of the 
Church in the work of religious training. That it does so, 
largely, at the present time, is due, no doubt, to the belief 

that the chief factor in religious training is religious in- 
struction. 

By directing attention to a right educational process 
based on the great law of development, attendance upon 
the services of the Church especially during the early, 
impressionable years of a child's life, will come to be rec- 
ognized as a most important factor in the work of religious 
culture. 

The present neglect of childhood in the Church is the 
outcome^ without doubt, of the preponderating influence 
in this country of those religious bodies in whose public 
services preaching, with its appeal to the understanding, 
has been substituted for Divine worship, which is the out- 
ward expression "of the soul's attitude toward God, and 
provides for the growth of the soul's powers through ex- 
ercise. 

Children, as well as adults, must live the religious life 
in order to truly know it. 
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THE CHURCH'S SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE ; IS IT 

OPPOSED TO OR IN HARMONY WITH THE "NEW" 

IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Having attempted briefly to indicate certain lines along 
which reform is necessary in our Sunday-School work if 
we adopt as ours the educational maxim, " truth for the 
learner from the standpoint of the learner " an import- 
ant question remains to be answered ; namely, " Is the 
Church in her system of religious culture opposed to or in 
harmony with the modern ideal of development and all that 
it implies in the matter of imparting religious truth ? " 

In endeavoring to answer this question it may be of 
interest, first of all, to note how the Church's educational 
work, as represented by her Sunday Schools, impressed one 
who recently viewed it for the chief purpose of discover- 
ing any distinctive mark that would serve to indicate its 
educational trend. 

Perhaps nothing has pointed more conclusively to a 
revival of interest in the Sunday School as an educational 
institution in this country, than the chapter on Sunday 
Schools, the work of a specialist, which appeared as a part 
of the Report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in l96-97. This chapter, covering some seventy- 
eight pages, is a review of the Sunday-School work of 
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about twenty various religious organizations. In estimat- 
ing the general character and scope of the Sunday-School 
work of this country the returns received from the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association are treated as of first 
importance. The American Church Sunday School Insti- 
tute, as an organized effort, receives no mention whatever . 
in the report. Two of the seventy-eight pages are given 
to the "Protestant Episcopal Sunday Schools," all but 
three-fourths of one page of this space being devoted to 
a record of Sunday School statistics. In the Introductory 
Note to the chapter, the Church's system of religious 
culture as exemplified in her Sunday-School work, is briefly 
characterized in the following words : " The Protestant 
Episcopalian makes great use of Church catechisms." 

Not long ago in advocating a system of graded instruc- 
tion for the Sunday School, a clergyman, whose words 
would carry weight in influencing- the thought of the 
Church in the matter of educational practice, said in a 
public address, "The first grade should teach the cate- 
chism. The children will not understand it at first, but it 
is the alphabet- of Christian morals," etc. 

If this method of procedure advocated from within the 
Church, and in complete harmony with the conclusions 
drawn by those who view the Church's educational work 
from afar, may rightly be claimed as truly representing 
the Church's mind and educational spirit, our question is 
answered, and the Church is found in her educational sys- 
tem far from being in accord with modern educational 
progress. 

But what appears to be, I am not willing to concede to 
te a true interpretation of her mind and educational spirit. 
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If we examine the Church's commission to teach as it 
is set forth in her charge to sponsors in the Baptismal; 
Office, we shall discover, that, in harmony with the mod- ' 
ern ideal, the end and aim of all the instruction which she 
provides is life her instruction is to be such as shall bear 
fruit in Godly living. Any method of procedure, there- 
fore, which ignores the great law of growth or develop- 
ment as tending to produce life cannot justly be claimed 
as her educational method. 

^ Pulsating through this Visible Body which we call the 
Church is a Divine Life-Current; this, as the central fact in 
our belief, is that which justifies the Church's claim to be 
the one, true Spiritual Mother of us all. A right under- 
standing of her educational system requires, it seems to 
me, that we shall recognize as of first importance the 
question, " How may we from the beginning to the end of 
our training, bring this Life into close touch with the 
young, growing, developing life for which as parents,, 
pastors and teachers we are responsible ? " How shall 
we, in other words, place the child in such relation to the 
outer form through which this Life expresses itself, as 
to bring Life and give life to growing life ? ' 

Again, in the same charge to sponsors previously 
referred to, the. phrase, " as soon as he shall be able," 
introduces into her system of education the element of 
time, and provides that the child shall be given truth only 
as he is prepared to receive it ; while the meaning of the 
word " learn," used in the same connection, as disclosed 
from a study of its derivation, implies that the truth pre- 
sented shall at the time of its presentation be understood* 
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In the collect for the Second Sunday in Advent, it is 
clearly stated that in the study of the Holy Scriptures the 
Church's children, young and old, are to hear them, " read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest them." Now digestion 
implies food suitable for the organism to be fed, that 
assimilation of food may take place and the result looked 
for is growth. The Word of God to be digested implies 
that it is to be regarded as food for the inner or spiritual 
life ; that it is to be given so as to be assimilated by the 
spiritual nature, and the result looked for is spiritual 
growth. Meat is good for a man's body, but it cannot be 
fed to a plant even though it be cut into little pieces. So 
all truth is not equally good for man and child spiritually. 
A child cannot, since his nature and needs are different, 
receive, and assimilate, and thus be nourished by truth 
requiring adult conditions for its right reception. 

The trouble is that we are too prone to proceed as if 
the Church's instruction in regard to the religious training 
of her children read thus " read, mark, and learn to repeat 
this or that doctrinal or scriptural truth. This is a very 
different process, it will be readily seen, from that which 
is implied by " learning and digesting." 
^/Further it may be shown, I believe, that the Church is 
not only not out of harmony in her educational ideal with 
the principles underlying modern educational practice, but 
that she has from the beginning set her stamp of 
approval on the means and methods now advocated as best 
in carrying forward the work of education, secular and 
religious. 

>/Not only the conscious design of her church buildings, 
ornaments, and vestments, but her ritual, especially in the 
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Greater Sacraments, all indicate the value which she 
places on objective teaching as a method of imparting 
spiritual truth ; while each service is, or may be, a type 
or model of what every lesson and every series of lessons 
must be having due regard for the educational law of 
unity and connection. It is only when her system of 
spiritual culture is not understood in its educational 
aspect that her teaching is presented in such a way as 
to bring to bear upon her children, young and old, a 
mass of unrelated impressions which tend rather to disin- 
tegrate than to build up the hidden forces of the soul. 

Once, in discussing this subject with a well-known 
kindergartner, not a Churchwoman, I remarked that, 
because of her method of imparting religious truth, the 
Church might claim to have a " kindergarten " service- 
since there was provided in each a central theme with 
related parts ; hymn and anthem also combining to im- 
press one vital, religious truth. This called forth the 
reply, "This may be so, "but though I have attended the 
Episcopal Church many times, I failed to discover any such 
unity in the service which I heard." There was no dispo- 
sition on my part to question the truth of this statement. 
It had been my own misfortune to be present in Church 
not long before (during the Epiphany Season), when, the 
harmony of the service having remained undisturbed up to 
and including a most helpful sermon, the choir, a paid quar- 
tette, arose and sang for the offertory anthem, an elaborate 
setting of one of the Penitential Psalms. As I reflected at 
its close upon the possible psychological state of the var- 
ious members of the congregation, the regretful thought 
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uppermost in mind was, that probably very few, if any, 
were at all conscious of having sustained a spiritual loss. 
/A: more extended examination of the educational ideal 
inherent in the Church's system would disclose, I believe, 
further evidence in support of the view presented ; but it 
is hoped that enough has already been said to show that 
the Church's position is clearly not one of opposition to 
this " new" method of presenting truth. 

If this be so then like a wise Mother she has only to 
seek to understand and to direct this abounding activity 
in the cause of education to be able to assert anew her 
claim to be, for all men, the God-given Spiritual Guide and 
Teacher. 
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THE CHURCH'S RESPONSIBILITY AS AN EDUCATOR IN VIEW OF 
THE ADVANCE MADE IN EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


The view that man is an organism and education the 
process of ministering to his growth ; supplemented by 
the belief that the unity of man's nature requires that all 
his powers shall be trained in harmony, so that the 
development of one shall not hinder the growth of another, 
is destined more and more to bring the matter of religious 
training prominently forward as one of the educational 
problems of the day. In this connection the views of 
man and education as set forth by Pestalozzi and Froebel 
are now studied with greater interest than ever before ; 
while the treatment of the problem from the scientific 
standpoint which is the most recently adopted method of 
solution, is growing in educational favor and promises to 
be a field of study of absorbing interest to the scientific 
investigator. 

In the future of all this effort to determine the place of 
religion in the development of the child, it will readily be 
seen that not only the welfare of the child, but the whole 
realm of religious thought and belief is most vitally con- 
cerned. Before giving place to something there must be 
first of all clear and definite conviction as to what that 
something is or is not. 


In one of the few published articles which have thus 
far appeared on " Child Study and Religious Education," 
the following paragraph shows the general trend of edu- 
cational thought in this connection : " There has recently 
arisen a demand for the new education in the Church, but 
before we can have it there, we must have a new theology 
having the same basis as the new education, namely, a 
knowledge of the child's nature. Theologians are begin- 
ning to feel the influence of the new power in education. 
One has recently said, ' at present we come to the child 
through theology, in the future we must come to theology 
through the child/ " 

It is to be noted that the reference here is to the 
church as represented by the various denominations, of 
some of whom the modern educational ideal demands a 
complete reversal of their long-cherished notions regard- 
ing the religious training of children. 

Whatever may be true of others, the Church has always 
held that the culture of Christian character depends more 
largely upon the " child experience of formation than upon 
the adult experience of re-formation." The ideal under- 
lying her educational system is essentially that of Christian 
nurture, of training in right ways, rather than that of 
re-formation, or re-claiming from wrong ones. In theory 
at least, the Church has always sought "to grow nor- 
mally from infancy" the sons and daughters of the 
Almighty Father, to which end she claims the child imme- 
diately after his natural birth, when, in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, he is made a member of Christ and of His Body, 
the Church, and becomes in a special sense the child of 
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God, entering into covenant relations with him, the very 
nature of which implies continuous, spiritual development, 
"if it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that the ideal 
inherent in the Church's system of religious culture is in 
harmony with the modern conception of education as a 
process of ministering to human growth, the same reasons 
may be advanced for expressing the belief that, in this 
educational movement of most recent origin which seeks, 
to make religious educational practice conform to the laws 
of growth and development, the Church's position is 
clearly that of leadership. The grave responsibility which 
rests upon her to assume such leadership without delay is 
further made evident by the fact that a great mass of 
false religious teaching (from the Church's standpoint) is 
now presenting itself for acceptance under the name of 
the " new education " with the result that many con- 
scientious and intelligent parents and teachers are turning 
hither and thither for guidance in their desire to find the 
true in the new. If the Church as the Guardian of the 
Faith possesses the Truth which the world needs, it would 
seem that the time is ripe for sharing it with others 
those, who, outside her fold and from another point of 
view are seeking that which will prove to be best for 
the development of the highest life. It is for the Church 
to demonstrate her belief that religious training involves 
both a subjective and objective phase ; that is, the ability 
to receive religious truth, a view now universally accepted,, 
implies a body of truth to be received. The problem is to 
adapt the one to the other. The attitude of the Church 
educator in the work of religious culture must be that- of 
having constantly in mind the child on one hand, and the 
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" Truth " as the Church holds it, on the other. Up to this 
time the Church seems to have forgotten the child ; in 
this connection, the words of the great American Educa- 
tional Reformer, Horace Mann, uttered years ago, are 
appropriate to the present condition of things though in a 
different sphere of educational activity: "When then," 
he exclaimed, " will men give their thought to infancy ! 
We watch the seed which we confide to the earth, but we 
do not concern ourselves with the human soul till the sun 
of youth has set." On the other hand, the scientific edu- 
cator in his determination to do justice to the child in the 
effort to meet his religious need, now seems in a fair way 
to set aside revealed truth. 

But the Church stands to-day, not only face to face with 
a grave responsibility she faces, as well, a great oppor- 
tunity. In seeking to fulfill her mission as an Educator, 
the Church need not and should not attempt simply to 
deal with her own, special educational problem. With so 
much to offer, it is not only her right, but her duty to 
express herself on all the great educational questions 
which are to-day engrossing the attention of the secular 
world. It may not be, perhaps, within her province to 
create education for the people,- but she should use her 
influence to Christianize and thus complete it. When the 
logical presentation of the subject-matter controlled edu- 
cational practice, and knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
was the educational aim, we can understand why it might 
not be considered especially the Church's duty to enter/the 
educational field; but to-day, matters are different. 1 - Al- 
ready those in the advance of the great educational army 
are enthusiastically asserting and making good their asser- 
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tion by practical effort, that the sole end of education and 
of all instruction is the upbuilding of noble character. 
Even now, courses of instruction, methods of teaching, 
and the work of many so-called secular schools are show- 
ing the modifying influence of this higher aim. And there 
is no reason to believe that the good work will stop. All 
honor then to the noble men and women, who, without the 
aid, or even the recognition of the Institution pledged to 
the work of highest culture, have succeeded in going for- 
ward to a point where the results of their efforts make it 
possible for the Church to carry forward as never before 
her own, special educational work. 

In addition to what has already been said, there is yet 
another reason why the Church should seek to meet her 
obligations as a leader in modern educational progress. 
Not only the best welfare of the child, but the future life 
of the Church is more or less involved in the solution of 
this educational problem. 

" I am more and more convinced as every year goes by," 
said an English Bishop several years ago, " that upon our 
dealing with the young depends the future of the Church." 

A right understanding of the advance already made in 
educational theory and practice tends greatly to empha- 
size the truth of the statement. As in the individual life, 
so in Churchjife, " Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap." Therefore, what we would have come out in 
the life of the Church of the future, we must put into the 
life of the children of the Church to-day. The laws of 
growth and development make it forever impossible that 
one should gather " grapes of thorns or figs of thistles." 
Failure to recognize and to apply this truth has made it 
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possible in the Church of to-day for the Sunday school, to 
quote the words of another, " to be carried on too much 
as a children's Church, out of which the children graduate 
at fifteen years of age not to enter the .ranks of faithful 
Churchmen without tremendous efforts to convert them from 
Sunday school Churchmen to Catholic Churchmen" 

Such educational work as the modern ideal requires of 
the Church will never be taken up by those who are will- 
ing to labor only for tHe present, and who look to the 
world for applause and approval in Church effort, Rather 
will it be forwarded by those, who, forgetful of self, are 
content to plant and to water that others may reap the 
harvest. 
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INITIAL STEPS THAT MAY BE TAKEN TOWARD PLACING THE 

CHURCH WHERE SHE RIGHTLY BELONGS AS A LEADER 

IN MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


If assent has been given to the position taken in the 
preceding paper as to the Church's rightful claim to lead- 
ership in an effort which seeks to make education solve 
the problem of human development toward an ideal end, 
it will be readily conceded that, hereafter, the History 
and Philosophy of Education ; Educational Psychology ; 
Child-Study ; and Pedagogy, should be given a place in the 
preparation of the clergy for their office as teachers. To 
this end a department for such preparation should be added 
to the work of our Theological Seminaries. Such a step 
taken would enable the Church through her representa- 
tives to reach out and mold public opinion in all matters 
of educational import ; wfrile it would also make it pos- 
sible for those upon whom the Church sets the seal of 
responsibility for all effort of whatever kind within her 
borders, to so administer that most important part of 
Church and Parish work, the religious training of the 
young, as to meet the growing demand for the introduc- 
tion and use of truly educational methods. 
/ Said an educator not long ago, " There never has been a 
time when parents were so much interested in the educa- 
tion of their children, or when they were so competent to 
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judge of the kind of instruction which they should receive. 
They will demand that ministers be capable of directing 
the religious training of their children, or they* will not 

* 

delegate that work to the Church. Parents, not the 
Church, are responsible for the religious education of 
children. It is a serious question now with some con- 
scientious parents whether their children do not receive 
positive injury in Sunday School, so much do the present 
methods tend to deaden spiritual life." 

As tending to confirm this opinion, the following 
extract taken from a letter received not long ago 
from a mother, a Churchwoman, is of interest. After 
expressing her thorough appreciation of the kinder- 
garten system, and her belief that the time had come 
for the application of its underlying principles to the work 
of the Sunday School, she adds : "This would necessitate 
the training of teachers of Sunday School classes which is 
very much needed. Many of the sectarian Sunday Schools 
now have trained women for their primary classes, and we 
certainly should have the same. I for one am not willing 
to have my children taught anything, anyhow, by anybody 
who can be coaxed into taking a class for a little time." 

In commenting upon the lamentable lack of opportunity 
offered the clergy for preparation for their duties as 
trained leaders in religious education, the educator previ- 
ously quoted said further : " In a list of questions on 
theology recently published in a religious paper, to be 
answered at one of the summer schools, there are eleven 
questions about angels, but not one about children. We 
think we are far in advance of that age when the intellect 
was trained by trying to prove how many angels could 
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tand on the point of a needle, but this list of questions 
shows that theology has not made much progress. Who 
cares whether ministers are able to prove that angels have 
"'spiritual natures/ or that they can reason about the 
' grade of their powers,' or tell whether they ' were all 
originally holy ? ' Parents would much rather have their 
.ministers tell them something about the spiritual nature of 
their children and how their powers may be cultivated so 
that they may be kept holy. When discussions on child- 
study take the place of those on angels in theological 
seminaries, ministers will be much better qualified to 
enlighten teachers on the subject, ' How to promote spirit- 
uality in the Sunday Schools.' " 

Being thoroughly in accord with the view expressed as 
to the value of child-study in a seminary course, and hop- 
ing to find that the Church might possibly prove to be 
exempt from the charge of neglecting a department of 
study now so universally recognized as important in con- 
nection with all educational effort, I was glad to make use 
of an opportunity which offered for obtaining information 
and an expression of opinion on this subject from one 
qualified by position and experience to speak with full 
knowledge of the facts. The following reply was received 
in response to a letter in which reference was made to the 
statements contained in the above quoted paragraph : 
" I quite agree that our seminaries are guilty of great 
error in not devoting much time to the subject of educa- 
tion. This subject would naturally come in as a subdivi- 
sion of ' Pastoral Theology.' But Pastoral Theology itself, 
including the whole range of subjects in which the priest 
is to be actively engaged from the moment he begins his 


ministry, is given a very inconsiderable place in the semin- 
ary curriculum. Of course I would not decry the study of 
angels, or any other of the multitude of dogmatic truths 
which serve to bring near and to give tangible reality to' 
the supersensuous life. They are necessary to the priest 
if he is to teach out of a full life, with a never waning 
sense of the immanence of the supernatural. But ' These 
ought ye to have done and not to have left the other 
undone.' There is room in our seminaries for both sub- 
jects to be adequately treated. In my seminary course 
nothing was said on the subject whatsoever." 

As emphasizing the need, this combined testimony 
seems to present a strong argument in favor of the advis- 
ability of taking the first step advocated, namely, provision 
by the Church for the educational* as well as for the 
theological training of her clergy. If the Church is to 
be truly a Sphere of Grace, then those whom she sets 
apart for an Office and Ministry " appointed for the salva- 
tion of mankind," should in every way be prepared to meet 
their first, and greatest responsibility as creators of right 
conditions for spiritual growing. 

/The duty of the laity, parents and Sunday school teachers, 
to enter the field of educational study that they may become 
thoroughly and systematically enlightened in regard to 
religious training as an educational problem, suggests 
itself as another step toward placing the Church where 


* Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, provides for its students in 
their Junior Year, Lectures on Catechetics, followed by written work 
on Sunday School organization, discipline and instruction. THis in- 
cludes Bible Class Methods ; the art of catechising ; the art of secur- 
ing attention. Object teaching, blackboard teaching, teacher's meet- 
i ngs ; talking to children and preparation of candidates for confirma- 
tion. 
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she rightly belongs as a leader in educational thought. 
With a view to furnishing an opportunity for such study 
for parents and teachers, there should be in connection 
with all organized Sunday School work a child-study 
department, or a child-study section, the aim of which 
should be not only to discover how far the results of 
scientific child-study may be of practical value in the work 
of religious training, but to follow some line of original 
investigation -tending to throw light on the now much- 
discussed problem of soul-culture. When a Child-Study 
Association of a great State feels the necessity for devot- 
ing one whole session to the subject of religious and moral 
training, .it would seem that the- time had arrived when 
Sunday School workers in an organized and definite way 
should take up the work of child-study.* 
-/Lastly, through the combined effort of clergy and laity, 
every Parish should begin at once to move in the right 
direction by endeavoring to place the primary department 
of the Sunday School on a right educational basis. The 

*At the eighteenth annual meeting of the Detroit Sunday School 
Institute, held in Detroit on February 13, 1899, when " Sunday School 
Reform from the Modern Educational Standpoint" had been the topic 
presented for discussion, a resolution was proposed and adopted that 
the subject of organizing a section for child-study be referred to the 
Executive Committee with a view to formulating a plan for its adoption. 
Subsequently a committee was appointed to take charge of this work, 
and the first public meeting, with "Child-Study" as its theme, was held 
the following fall. 

The chairman of the committee, writing of this meeting, says : 
" The subject (Child-Study) was treated from all- standpoints. The 
meeting was well attended and was one of the most interesting ever 
held in connection with our Sunday School work. A beginning, and a 
good one, has been made. Enough has been done to demonstrate that 
such a movement is needed in the Church, and that the time is now 
ripe for it." 

As far as known this is the first effort of the kind made in connec- 
tion with organized Sunday School work in this country. 
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most important step in a great reform movement will have 
been taken when we have succeeded in getting the right 
educational principles, the right lesson material, the right 
methods and the right spirit into our primary Sunday 
School work. In the primary department (children under 
ten years of age) the needs of the children and the 
Church's response to such needs on the new educational 
basis can be most effectively and quickly demonstrated; 
and the recognition of her ability to provide thus wisely 
and well for her little ones, may become the means of 
gathering into her sheltering arms many who might other- 
wise never hear or heed the call of their Spiritual Mother. 
If it be possible to devise on this new basis a system, of 
primary instruction that will be acceptable to all while 
being thoroughly consistent with the Church's " first 
things," such an effort is at least worthy of consideration 
as suggesting the possibility of finding in the primary 
department of our Sunday Schools a valuable opportunity 
for advancing the cause of our Christian unity. Given 
the acceptance of the great fundamental truths of our 
Christian faith on the one hand, and conscientious, deter- 
mined effort to meet the religious need of the young child 
on the other, we believe it to be possible for the Church 
to offer and for others to accept such guidance in connec- 
tion with the religious training of the young, as shall lead 
in this connection to a practical realization of the Blessed 
Master's prayer, "That they all may be one; even, asthou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 


one in us." 


May we not, then, in conclusion, rejoice in the convic- 
tion that this beloved Church of ours is not found to be 
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unprepared to meet and to adjust herself to this great 
enthusiasm for the cause of the child which is now shap- 
ing and directing all educational activity; and that it only 
remains for her to make known from a new point of view 
the truth, and beauty, and power of her ancient posses- 
sions, in order to convince all that in any movement based 
on the unchanging laws of God, and tending to the further 
uplifting of the human race it can never be her fate to be 
found wanting. 
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